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mentioned, being completed, the Propree for of the Jewish Chronicle now | 
announces that two subjects have been selected for competition, and to © 


each writer of the best essay on either will be awarded the sum of £5. 
The adjudication will be left to the decision of three most competent 
judges. The essays must be copied in a fair legible hand, and be 
written on only one side of the paper, so as to be easily read (these 
conditions are indispensable), and each essay should not exceed, 
when printed, 48 pages of an ordinary octavo pamphidt, and must 
be forwarded to the Jewish Chronicle Office on or before the 1st 
day of August next. The subjects praposed are :— 

I. The Post-Biblical History of the Jews, compiled from both 
Jewish and Christian authorities. 

II. A Translation and Commentary on Chapters vir., and 
rin., of the Prophecy of Isaiah, comprehending a vindication of 
the Jewish Commentaries thereon. 

The names of the authors should be sent separately, enclosed and 
sealed, so as not to be opened unless successful. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY OATHS’ BILL. 
Tuis Bill, which was brought in by Lord John Russell, and read 


the first time in the House of Commons on Friday, the 31st ult., 
is already threatened with opposition by Messrs. Newdegate and 


-mentof England is a compound of ‘three regular species of 


tothe limited authority of a king. 
The arrangements, with reference to the Prize Essays previously | 


government —monarchic,: aristocratic, and republican ; the mon- 
archic residing in.the King, the aristocratic in the House of 
Lords, and the republican in the House of Commons. In order 
to prevent those destructive contentions for the supreme power 


_ which are sure to take, place when the members of the state do 


not live under an acknowledged head, to preserve the people in 
tranquillity at home, and to protect their interests at home and 
abroad, the constitution has committed, the executive government 
‘The king can do no wrong; 
but this maxim is balanced by another rule, that the illegal com- 
mands of a king do not justify those who assist or concur in car- 


tying them into effect. The dangers principally to’ be appre- 


| hended from a regal government relate,to public interests and 


rights. The House of Commons is entrusted with powers almost 
exclusively reserved to the popular part of the constitution, 
They watch over the rights and advantages of the populace, and 
secure to them civil liberty; that is, perfect freedom, so far as is 


consistent with the of the community. Hence the 


great power of the repre:«: atives of the people in the House of 
Commons might agitate tlie country with the most violent com- 
motions, were it not restrained by the House of Lords. This 
branch of the legislature watches over the interests of the Crown; 
and whenever the House of Commons attempts to usurp the pre- 
rogative of the king, the House of Lords is seized with an instant 


_ alarm for the safety of the crown, which they naturally determine 


_ to support, as they derive their own distinction from it. 


Lastly, 
should the nobles themselves attempt to revive the prerogatives 
exercised by their ancestors under the feudal constitution, the 


_ king and the people would remember the tyranny of those times, 


Plumtre, and the question will again be agitated (and we > 


hope with success), whether the form of the oath taken by 
members of the House of Commons should not be so altered as 
to enable Baron L. de Rothschild to take his seat in that house. 
The English constitution—or, we may say, any constitution— 
is ostensibly based on liberty ; or, in other words, a constitutional 
government does not interfere with the natural liberty of man, 
but allows its subjects to act in every respect as they please, so 
far as their actions do no injury to the interests of the public. 
The legislature of a free constitutional peopie generally combines 
two kinds of government—monarchy and aristocracy. This com- 
bination, reciprocally checks the mischiefs arising from monarchy 
(or, rather, the dangers to which, moyarchy is exposed), viz., 
tyranny, expence, exaction, military domination, unnecessary wars 
waged to gratify the passions of an individual, etc.; and those 
which arise from an aristocracy, viz., dissensions in the ruling 
_orders of the state—which, from the want of a common superior, 
are liable to proceed to the most desperate extremes—oppression 
of the lower orders by the privileges of the higher, and by laws 


partial to the separate interests of the law-makers. The govern- — 


and co-operate to retrench the power of the nobility. Thus every 
constitution, and particularly that of Britain, provides for the 
interest, happiness, and freedom of its subjects, by preserving the 
rights of the Crown. 

The definition above given imports, therefore, that the laws of 
a free people impose no restraint upon the will of the subject 


which does not endanger the crown, nor conduce in a greater 


degree to the public happiness; and that a law being found to 
produce no such effect is a sufficient reason for repealing or 
reforming it, as adverse and injurious to the rights of a free 
citizen. And if we now apply this definition to the question in 
Baron L. de Rothschild’s case, we have two things in particular 
to observe: Ist, whether or no it be the will of the English 


people that the form of the Parliamentary oath should be altered, 


so that the baron may be enabled to take his seat in the House of 
Commons; and, 2ndly, if it be the will of the English people 
that it should be so, does this will endanger the Crown ? or does. 
the restraint upon it generate a greater degree of happiness to the 


public ? 


With regard to the first observation, we say, it is the will of — 


the English people that the form of the oath should be altered, 


for the metropolis has chosen the Baron de Rothschild’ as its 


representative, and the House of Commons—the representatives | 


of all the English people—has acknowledged his right; and as 


— 
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the Baron de Rothschild cannot represent the City of London 
nor enjoy his acknowledged right without taking his seat, and 
cannot take his seat without the form of the Parliamentary oath is 
reformed, it must therefore be their wish that it should be 
reformed. 


With regard to the second observation, we say, the reform of | 


| 


i 


the oath wonld not usurp the rights of the Crown, nor does its . 


present form cause any degree of happiness to the people. Union 


and concord strengthen a crown, and promote the common welfare _ 


and public happiness. Where the members of a community are 
fast united together, where concord prevails in a nation, there 


the actions harmonise, and all powers co-operate in one point; — 
and where harmony and concord wave their flag, there the rights | 
of the Crown remain undamaged, and the public welfare and 


happiness is increased. And what else is the exclusion of a part 


of the body of the state from the enjoyment of their full rights, — 


their full civil liberty, than disunion and discord? and what would 
the including of them in the freedom which the legislature pro- 
vides for all subjects be but union and concord? The present 
form of the oath does no good to the crown, nor does it promote 
a greater degree of happiness among the people; and this is a 
sufficient reason for its reformation, as adverse to the rights of a 
legislature which professes to grant civil liberty in full. 

Since, then, it is the will of the British people to reform the par- 
liamentary oath, and since that reform cannot be detrimental 
either to the crown or to the public happiness, we can see no 
reason why the form of the oath should not be altered, so that 
any of Her Majesty’s subjects may be enabled to enjov the free- 
dom and right which the legislature grants. For though the 
denial of the same to the Jews will not diminish their loyalty, as 
they are ever ready, and ever have been readv, to promote the 
welfare of the country wherein they dwell, even in times and 
countries where they have been treated with barbarity—yes, even 
in Russia, where they are still treated most cruelly, they are faith- 
ful subjects to the government!—yet England, the most free and 
blessed country, on account of its extensive civil liberty, ought 
not to restrain liberty where it is not necessary todo so. England, 
the country which has ever stood and still stands the first nation 
on the map of Europe, ought not to remain behind? other countries. 


England, the country which liberated slaves on other shores, — 


ought in every peint to liberate its own subjects at home ; Eng- | 


land, that pleads the cause of justice abroad, ought to plead it 
at home. 


Nor has the present form of the parliamentary oath any par- — 
ticular religious sanctification, because it is not the form of the — 


oath that makes it holy, but the oath itself. An oath is holy in 
any form it is uttered. (Deut. x. 20), “ Ye shall 
swear by His name,” is the expression of the Holy Scripture ; 
and so long as we swear by the name of God, no matter in what 
form, the oath is binding upon us, even in cases where we swear 
to do something tending to our injury. Thus the Israelites kept 
the oath which they swore to the Gibeonites, though the Gibeon- 
ites deceived them, saying, “ They are of a far country,” and 
though that oath tended to their own injury. ‘‘ Swear not at all, 
neither by the heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by the earth, 
for it is his footstool,” etc. (Mark v.34), is the expression of the 
New Testament concerning an oath, and it keeps any form of 


' In my sojourn in Russia, in the year 1848, 1 was told that the emperor’ 
in order to test the fidelity of the guards who guarded his palace, came one 
night disguised before it. The palace was guarded by atriple watch. He 
appeared before the first watch, and asked entrance to the palace. They 
denied him at first, but he bribed them with aruble. He then ‘appeared 
before the second watch, and bribed them also. He appeared at last before 
the third watch, of whom he asked entrance, but was denied. He tried to 
bribe the watch, but was refused; he then augmented the bribe, but was 
still refused; and after trying every means found he could not obtain en- 
trance. The watch detained him, and, as he tried to make his escape, was 
on the point of shooting him, when he threw off his disguise, and announced 
himself to be the emperor. The party who refused the bribe was a Jew. 

* I say “behind,” because other nations of Europe have admitted the 
Jews, and they enjoy the benefit of it. 


om 


oath a legal oath. Let the members of the Upper House consider 
this, for the sake of the honour of the country, for the sake of. 
their own honour, and for the sake of that equal justice, the dis- 
pensation of which confers the greatest honour upon a legislative 
assembly. | M. Mensor, Pu. Dr. 


THE LAWS OF ISRAEL, 
As represented by the Greeks and Romans. 


By A. Fiscuet. 
(Continued from page 267.) 

We now return to the Greeks and Romans. and will examine 
how far what we have said tends remove the difficulty we urged in 
respect to that part of their writings which relates to the Jews. 

The Greeks and Romans were in the same position as that which 
we have shewn to have been held by all nations. If we look towards 
the infancy of their existence, we shall perceive that they were pos- 
sessed of just principles. We see, even later, some great men rise 
among them; but these are the only ones in their generations, and 
cannot be considered as the generality of their people. At one time, 
however, they thought very highly of the Jews and of their laws ;' 
this esteem was nevertheless lost through causes which we shall state. 
We have observed, that what we said of all nations is also applicable 
to the Greeks and Romans; and the first point we proved was, that 
the Noachite precepts were treated merely as traditionary. Aristotle 
says, in accordance with what we have stated, that “ it was an ancient 
saying, received by all from their ancestors, that all things exist by 
and through the power of God, who, being one, was known by many 


names, according to his mode of acting.” * 


The third point we discussed can also be applied to them. Orpheus, 


: it is supposed, was the first who began to form gods from poetical 


visions. He was followed by Hesiod and Homer, who, Herodotus 
says, were the inventors of the genealogies and names of the gods.‘ 
In the beginning these gods were merely treated as fictitious cha- 
racters, and consequently no danger was expected from them. Dio- 
genes Laertius asserts, that Pythagoras was stated to have descended 
into the empire of Pluto, and to have seen Hesiod and Homer suffer- 
ing several punishments for their descriptions respecting the gods.° 
Pythagoras thus considered Homer's mythology as a mere fiction ; 
and whether he had learned this from the Jews during his journey to 
the East, or through his own perseverance, this much at least is cer- 
tain, that there was a time when mythology was treated as it is now. 
The more Homer was read the more he was appreciated, and the 
more he won the hearts of the Athenians and Romans. At last Homer 
was all; whoever wanted a motto looked for it in his Dliad, and allu- 
signs to his Odyssey rendered any one conspicuous as a literary cha- 
racter.© Ilomer became now a demi-god— probably because he 
appeared to have been acquainted with the constitution of heaven as 
described in his works—and a syllogism was used to prove that all he 
told was true; or, in other words, that it was the duty of the Athe- 
nians to accept his gods as objects of worship. Now no one thought 
any more of rejecting the shell and taking the fruit, and every one 
forgot that Homer could yet be admired without being believed. 
Temples and oracles where everywhere erected to his gods, and finall 

that these were the creation of their poet, in consequence of which 
it became their religion to protect the worship of the gods. Had such 
a state of things remained without being influenced from abroad, there 
might, after the lapse of many centuries, have arisen a party sufficiently 
strong to have overthrown the old school, and to have established the 
Socratic system. It was, however, the vocation of the Jews to diffuse 
the knowledge of the existence of the one God among the Gentiles, 
and to effect which they had but to act a passive part, by riveting the 
attention of the world to themselves, instead of forcing their doctrine 
by violence. ‘The attention of the Greeks and Romans’ had also been 
called to the Jews, and consequently they travelled to the East to 
examine the true source from whence this great difference between 
them originated. 


' Compare our extracts, p. 21 of the Jewish Chroniele, 

? Aristotle, Meps Koopou, c. 6, 7. 

* He lived about half a century before the Trojan war. A few poems are 
left to us under his name, but their authenticity is much doubted. . 

* Herodotus, ii. 53. * Diogenes Laertius, in vitéd Pythag. viii. 21. 

° Even Plato and Aristotle often allude to him and to Hesiod; yet it must be 
observed, that they only do so to represent the idea connected with the gods, 
but by no means the personal identity of them. 

” If we take the Biblical text in its literal sense, we may state that the 
Hellenists were acquainted with the Jews from the time of Solomon, of 
whom it is said, that the whole earth came to hear his wisdom (1 Kings iv.34). 
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It is, perhaps, difficult to form an idea of the first impressions made 
on a Greek on discovering this source. It will be as well to illustrate 
this by a Talmudical allegory corresponding in all respects with our 
subject: “ Terah, after having discovered that his son had destroyed 
all his idols, ete., brought Abraham to prison, and delivered him up to 
Nimrod. The following conversation ensued :— 

“ Nimrod. Let us worship fire. 

“Abraham. Rather the water, because it extinguishes the fire. 

“ Nimrod. Let us then worship water. 

“ Abraham. Rather the clouds, as they carry water. 

“Nimrod. Let us then worship the clouds. 

“ Abraham. Rather the wind, it disperses the clouds. 

“ Nimrod. Let us then worship the wind. 

“ Abraham. Rather man himself, who can withstand the wind. 

“ Nimrod. Will you cease with your arguments? I only worship 
fire, and shall have you thrown into it; let your God, whom you wor- 
ship, come and deliver you.” 

This allegory has many peculiarities. It must at first appear strange 
that Abraham did not endeavour, or that Nimrod did not allow him, 
to carry on the argument in fofo; but an attentive inquirer will not 
fail to perceive, that it is entirely corresponding with human nature. 
When the strong one perceives that he shall be conquered by argu- 
ments, he will have recourse to violence before the arrival of this con- 
quest, in order to preserve his dignity. The same was the case with 
the Greeks and Romans. They visited the Jew, and perceived that 
whilst their own theology had originated in poetry, the Jews had con- 
nected it with philosophy, and had made poetry subservient to both. 
On discovering this difference they started back; for had they 
adopted similar notions, they would have had to acknowledge that 
they and their ancestors had worked for nothing at all, in consequence 
of an injudicious combination of the sciences. ‘To own this would 
have been degrading to themselves individually, and to the Roman 
nation in general ; and when no other argument could succeed, it was 
to ridicule they had recourse—a weapon not unfrequently used to 
subvert truth. Whoever may now peruse their accounts of the Jews 
will not fail to discover that it was this alone which occupied their 
mind in writing. We repeat, they did not ridicule the Jews because 
they were not idolators, but, as we have shewn in the course of this 
article, because by their intercommunication with the Jews they dis- 
covered that their own philosophers and poets had injudiciously inter- 
woven the different branches of science, and which they only could 
have perceived after having compared them with the laws of Israel. 


(To be continued.) 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Your worthy correspondent, L.N., may rest assured that I 
cannot possibly feel myself aggrieved by his differing from me in 
opinion respecting the reading of a passage in Amos; on the contrary, 
I feel highly gratified by his attention to the subject, inasmuch as 
there is an evident desire on his part to uphold (what he deems) the 
truth. 

Now I have read his article more than once, with the full determi- 
nation to give it an yeas consideration ; but were I to say that I 
found therein a single line, sentence, or word, which could induce me 
to reject iy own proposed reading in favour of that of “ A Subscriber,” 
I should be guilty of the grossest flattery. The objections he ad- 
vances against my reading appear to me trivial ; and the arguments he 
adduces in favour of the opposite reading add no weight to the opi- 
nions already expressed by “A Subscriber.” He tells us in the first 

lace, that the in 270m signifies “ or,” because the in 12x) 
is rendered thus; he may well add,“ I grant that in Hebrew this is not 
a decided proof.” And in the second place, he informs us that 19702 
does not mean “his burner,” but, “his mother’s brother.” Now it 
appears to me, that although an ordinary person might very innocently 
make use of such an expression as ‘it will be a boy or a girl,” yet in 
the mouth of a prophet, who is supposed to see and understand what 
he predicts, the expression, “and a man’s mother’s brother or father’s 
brother shall lift him up,” would sound (to say the least of it) very 
singular. Besides, why, out of the one thousand and one relatives 
that the sick man may be supposed to have had, should this “ mother’s 
brother or father’s brother” + i have been seized with a fit of phi- 
lanthropy to go and find out his dying relative (as L. N. says), ‘ to 
rebuke him who is on a sick bed by the sides of the house, smarting 
under the curse of the Maighy for his ungodliness, that he is un- 
worthy to pronounce that sacred name”? From such “ mother’s or 


father’s brothers,” good Lord deliver me ! 


= 


L. N. kindly undertakes to remove my “ unaccountable” 
respecting Luther's version of the word 19702, and tells us that “ all 
the Hebrew lexicographers and ancient commentators render the word 
\70 by mother’s brother.” Now it has always been my ambition to 
read the language of my forefathers without the aid of a lexicon; 
nevertheless L. N.’s lexicon will greatly remove my “surprise” by 
shewing me the Biblical authority for such a rendering. True, that 
in a Rabbinical or kindred dialect the word may be found in that 
sense; but until I am shewn a well-defined root whence to derive this 
«‘ mother’s brother,” as I have for the “ burner,” my surprise at Luther’s 
version must remain unabated. 

“L. N.” further says, “ Why the burner should be termed, ‘ he that 
is by the side of the hous>,’ remains still to be explained.” Now as I 
suppose that the prophet described what he saw in his mind’s eye, I 

lace the burner precisely in the position where the prophet found 
him ; or, if this explanation is not sufficient, | must even quote L.N., 
who tells us, “‘ what can be more natural than that the man who is 
now lying on a sick bed at the sides of the house,” etc. That the 
burner should be near the spot where his business calls him requires 
no explanation. 

I am also told, that it is not congenial to the Hebrew language to 
express, ‘* Are there any more,” by 129 Ty7. In this instance, I regret 
to say, I perceive a glimpse of unfairness upon the part of your cor- 
respondent; I gave the literal meaning as “Is there yet any with 
you ?” and then paraphrased it with “ Are there any more bones?” 
Why does “* L. N.” so cleverly pounce upon the paraphrase, and leave 
the diteral reading in the back-ground ? Is it not sufficiently uncon- 
genial to the Hebrew language for his purpose? If I had to render 
the phrase, “Is there yet any with thee ?” into Hebrew, I should cer- 
tainly preface it by saying either to. TY wr, or to TY wh. 
“* This is certainly quite a novel feature in Biblical elucidation,” says 
L. N., “ to make the sense of the verse depend en the articulation of 
the speaker, according to its roughness or mildness.” This mode may 
be a novel one, but is it therefore abad one? Do we not a thousand 
times, in our daily conversation, judge of the sense of a sentence ac- 
cording to the roughness or mildness of the articulation? Nay, do 
we not repeatedly judge of the sense even from the accompanying 
gesticulation and the expression of the features? ‘True, that on the 
powers of the imagination we cannot place the same reliance as we 
would upon the senses of hearing and of seeing; but in the case of a 
difficult passage, to explain which all parties resort to conjecture, I 
really cannot see why he should withhold a privilege from me which 
he himself so freely indulges in. “ But be it even so,” continues your 
learned correspondent, “ we may at all events infer that had the burner 
replied in a ‘soft, gentle, and timid’ manner, the friend would have 
been satisfied, as he must naturally have expected some reply to his 
question.” I have nothing to object to this; and therefore add, 
‘* Very true; oaly it is quite possible, that even then the friend 
might decm it necessary to caution his gentle companion to be silent 
on a subject the divulgence of which might endanger him with those 
Sriends of the Almighty who are always ready to fight the battles of the 
Lord against his sinners on earth.” 

‘* Does not this appear inconsistent ?” triumphantly exclaims L. N, 
“First the friend asks the burner a question, and when the latter 
answers it, he bids him be silent!” Wherein lies the inconsistency ? 
The friend does not request the burner to be silent just for the 
moment they are occupied in removing the bones, but for all future 
occasions : if the friend was over-cautious, he perhaps erred on the 
right side. 7 

To my objection, that the very man who reproves another for men- 
tioning the name of the Lord himself utters the most holy name, 
L. N. replies, that the ** mother’s brother or father’s brother has not 
any objection to the mentioning of the name of God;” he merely 
rebukes the dying sinner, “that he is unworthy to pronounce that 
sacred name.” Now, according to L. N.’s notion of the two cha- 
racters, they both appear to be a couple of scoundrels; the one has 
sinned against God, the other sinned against God and against man, 
for presuming to speak thus to a dying man: and why this latter 
**saint” should consider himself more worthy than his companion to 
mention the name of the Lord remains still a profound secret, the pro- 
phet himself saying nothing about either party being worthy or unw ° 
L. N. generously grants that the in Isaiah is not identical in 
sense with the one in Amos; “but,” says he, “is not the meaning of 
D'OR DDN TW Tx strictly equal in both verses, and only differing in sense 
according to their respective antecedents ?” Wherein the two passages 
differ I have already shewn on a former occasion ; at present I must 
point to the trifling difference of the two passages. In Isaiah the 
word O'R stands in “ black and white ;” in Amos the word ore 
stands—where? In L. N.’s imagination. If I am to give my imagi- 
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nation a dose of chloroform, why should L. N. luxuriate in the ferti- 
lity of his imagination ? 

The prophet Amos tells us that this ™7 comes to bring forth the 
bones out of the house. According to L. N., this blessed relative does 
not trouble himself with the dry bones; he lifts up the sick man, who 
can hardly be denominated “ the bones,” and whispers such comfort 
into his ears as none but the spirit of a “ Temanite” could utter toa 
dying sinner. 

In conclusion, permit me to remind L. N. that my reading was 
merely suggested “until in its turn it be replaced by a better ;” that 
* better one” has, in my humble opinion, yet to be shewn. I have 
already trespassed on your valuable columns more than I have a right 
to do; and although gs for myself take my leave of the subject, I 
shall nevertheless be most happy to hear the opinions of your learned 
correspondents, and whether such opinions be for or against me I 
shall be equally pleased, provided the object be a display of truth 
rather than learning. 

I remain, Sir, with great respect, yours faithfully, 
Hertz Ben Pincuas. 


[This concludes the controversy.—Ep. Jew. Chron.) 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Hobart Town, 6th Jan., 1850. 
Sir,—In addition to my last, I have the pleasure of forwarding 
to you a copy of a letter addressed to our valued friend in Lon- 
don. You would oblige our community here if you could allow 
its insertion in an early number of your publication. 
; Your obedient servant, 
P. Moss. 


(Cory.) 


Hobart Town, 3rd January, 5610—1850. 

Sir,—In acknowledging, by request of the Committee, on behalf of 
the Hebrew Congregation of this city, your valuable gift of a wn 7D 
(Roll of the Pentateuch) to the Synagogue here, I am desired to ex- 
press, at the same time, that they do not cease to bear in mind, with 
gratitude and pleasure, the very many spontaneous acts of liberality 
evinced towards the members of this community by your amiable lady 
in unison with yourself, as well as your zealous efforts to promote 
their spiritual welfare. 

In accepting this dast, though not the least of your benefits, I am 
further requested to say, that it demands their warmest acknowledg- 
ments and sincere thanks, and which in their name I respectfully beg 
to tender you. 

That He to whose service your present is devoted may ever guide 
and support you, is their most ardent wish. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 


To Louts Natuan, Ese., London. Moss, Hon. Sec. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Impressed with the truth stated by your learned cor- 
respondent Dr. Schiller, that “from the people only, who present 
and preserve the sound germs of our faith in and devotion to God, 
we may hope to obtain support and strength in all that is noble 
and great ;"’ convinced as I am that the establishment of a Jewish 
literary society to diffuse the knowledge of the law of God 
(AN NIN), as suggested by your learned correspondent, 
must necessarily excite and awaken in our rising generation the 
long-neglected study of our sacred language and its literature, I 
am induced to solicit your insertion of the following observations. 

Nothing has ever given me more spiritual enjoyment than to 
see a man of genius and candour unflinchingly rise, and, without 
any mental reserve, express his well-digested and mature delibera- 
tions—shewing that the greatness of a nation, and its influence on 
the present generation and posterity, are inseparably connected 
with the embracing of its literature. It appears to me that only a 
few institutions or societies—whatever their denomination or 
tendency may be—can more contribute to instil into the youthful 
heart love for our sacred literature. Nothing is more calculated 
to promulgate the idea of true religion, and to promote moral and 

intellectual improvement amongst all classes of our people, than 
the establishment of a Jewish literary society based on the prin- 


ciples suggested by your learned contributor. The beneficial end 
and salutary effect which necessarily must result from the sincere 
working of such an institution is obvious. Whatever may be 
urged by men who are ill-disposed to institutions that are not 
called into existence by their influence, yet there is no doubt that 
the essential benefit to our rising generation from a universal 
practice will prove to be of a pious, moral, and useful nature, and 
cannot ultimately fail to convert its opponents into its most staunch 
supporters. 

But it is to be regretted—a misfortune of a very ancient date—that 

men are unwilling to appreciate and esteem the real value and true 
advantage of an institution, till experience has proved the effect of its 
absence. Now I am grieved to say, that we are very often blind to our 
own advantages, though it is fully shown to us what it is to want 
them. What is more incumbent upon us Israelites, either directly or 
indirectly, than the careful training of our youth? What is more 
useful than to bring up our children to become pious Jews, moral men, 
and good citizens? What is more shielding than that impenetrable 
panoply—religion ? What is more refreshing than the water drawn 
from that living and inexhaustible well--the law of God? Yet all 
this is neglected. We have eyes, but we wil/ not see; ears, but we 
will not hear ; a mind, but we will not think; talents, but we will not 
wroperly use them; a literature, but we will not foster it. Our sacred 
eson is rivalled by none. Our holy law laments—whilst sitting 
in a bye corner, utterly neglected by its former votaries—thus bewail- 
ingly its fate before its Divine Owner, who gave it into the hands of 
his first-born son Israel, to take care of it in his own dominions, and 
to be his guide in exile :—‘* Their foes succeeded in depriving them 
of all their precious estates, but not of me, the heaven-born offspring. 
Every other treasure Isracl willingly resigned; but me, the neodie 
doctrine, they vindicated with the blood of their hearts. I was their 
constant companion when at home or on the road. I was the soul of 
their soul. ‘The sage, the disciple, the tyro, all drew from my inex- 
haustible source; even the children inhaled my doctrines with their 
mothers’ milk, by which they gained a store of sublime ideas, profound 
thoughts, and blessed truths, that became as iron pillars and firm 
props against which they could safely recline when the enemy endea- 
voured to shake and overthrowthem. Through me they had obtained 
a self-sufficient, conquering power, when all conspired their utter ruin. 
But, alas ! now the priests will not know me, the elders neglect me, 
and my chief hope and the spirit of my endurance—the rising gene- 
ration—are alienated from me.” For it is in the young offspring that 
we behold concentrated the entire posterity, into which region we can 
only look, but not arrive at, as was the case with Moses and the Holy 
Land. ‘* The Spartans,” says the renowned Jean Paul, were more 
sublime and noble than we. When Antipater demanded from them 
fifty children as hostages, they reversed the sacrifice, and offered him 
instead a hundred of their most esteemed citizens. 

Mr. Editor,—I fully bear in mind the just complaint expressed not 
long ago in one of your able leading articles, of the neglectful attend- 
ance at our places of worship and divine services, and of the thin and 
scanty attendance even at those places of worship where the soul- 
refreshing, moral, and learned sermons flow from the lips of our much 
respected and honoured erudite Chief Rabbi. But should the ques- 
tion be started, ‘‘ What is the real cause of this glaring neglect?” I 
would simply answer, this baneful effect arises from the deleterious 
cause of indifference towards the study of God, and the searching into 
Holy Writ. It arises because the generality think more of educating 
their children in secular and profane studies than in sacred; and whilst 
the former ought only to be based on the latter, it is, on the contrary, 
entirely lost sight of. Because people consider that the most im- 
portant part of education is to train youth according to the spirit of 
the age, they will teach the child morality without religion, which may 
justly be compared to the bright sun ofa very cold winter's day in the 
North—effulgent, but without warmth. The child will only be told 
to do as his father does, though the Father of all intended the reverse. 
But if I were allowed to state my opinion, I would humbly suggest, 
that the child should, sometimes be trained according to the spirit of 
the age, and not very rarely against it. It only behoves us to discri- 
amen ay that which we are to embrace, and that which we are 
to avoid, 

Should I again be asked, “ What is the most essential study calcu- 
lated for the temporal and spiritual happiness of our youth?” I would 
say, Religion. ‘To the query, “ What is true religion?” it may be 
rejoined, the firm belief in the existence of only one God. How is 
that salutary belief to be attained? Bythe diligent study and pursuit 
of the revealed law and its traditional interpretation. Religion, as we 
see, is Hothing more at its beginning than the study of the Word of 
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God and his sacred ordinances, based upon knowledge. Endeavour 
to diffuse such a mode of study amongst our rising generation, to intro- 
duce such maxims and regulations into our educational establishments, 
and we shall have the felicity of seeing indifference cease, a more warm 
and fervent attachment to the Word of God will take place in the 
midst of our communities, we shall see our places of worship more 
visited, the hitherto neglected moral and religious discourses—though 
offered without expense or solicitation, and without any formal appli- 
cation—more frequented, our literature more cherished, our religion 
more hallowed, and our neighbour more beloved. Every individual 
will almost become a walking temple; and the hearts thus filled with 
the elevating ideas of our sacred creed, achieved by the study of the 
Word of God, will long to deliver themselves of their overpowering 
feelings when and wherever the Word of God shall be taught. 

But, Mr. Editor, this soul-elevating aim can surely only come from 
the people. 


“‘ Moses commanded us a law, even the inheritance of the congrega- 
tion of Jacob” (Deut. xxxiii. 4). The law is the inheritance of all 
Israel, and its diffusion amongst their brethren belongs to them all. 
It must concern all Israel; not a few individuals only, but the masses 
in general. The revelation of the law was Divine ; to confer upon us 
that most noble boon was the will of God, but its preservation is our 
duty. We cannot expect it from time or circumstance, for it is beyond 
their reach ; but we can safely expect it from ourselves, from our God- 
fearing efforts, from the wisdom and understanding God has conferred 
on us for this purpose. 

I have only to add, that the second proposition of your learned cor- 
respondent (viz., that “‘any person who considers himself capable of 
delivering a discourse may do so on obtaining sanction of the com- 
mittee; any one, however, may without previous permission put 
questions or reply to them, in the true spirit of free knowledge”) can- 
not surely, if well managed, fail to secure success in awakening in our 
rising generation, who display some taste for literature, that invaluable 
spirit of emulation—the cradle of all that is noble and good—which, 
according to the saying of all our sages (of blessed memory), tends so 
greatly to increase knowledge and wisdom ODD MN). 
Ihe free exchange of ideas is the best method of exciting in our youth 
love for literature. They will be induced to act, their self-love will 
be flattered, their memory will be exerted, their style polished, their 
delivery improved, the store of their learning enhanced, and the goodly 
fruit joyfully reaped—though, as you justly remarked, “ small in the 
beginning, yet very great in the end.” So were the Maccabees only a 
handful when they at first began to resist the powerful tyrant who kept 
them in physical and spiritual oppression ; but their end was greatly 
crowned with success; for when ‘lie name of God was at that time, 
by the decree of Antiochus, banished from the sacred hymns formerly 
chaunted in the temple by the Levites, and from the tents of Jacob, 
they fought the battle of the Lord, were zealous for his name and his 
law, and, imbued with such a spirit, success followed their banners 
wherever they turned. Let us, also, only commence; let every one 
who feels for his young brethren, and every friend of education, come 
forward and contribute his mite; let us follow the example of the chil- 
dren of Levi, when they heard the call of Moses. in the midst of a 
degenerate race of worshippers of the golden calf, as he exclaimed, 
“ox “5 2, “ Whois on the Lord’s side ? let him come unto me” (Exod. 
Xxxii. 26), and we shall surely not be disappointed in our noble pro- 
ject. Relying on the sentence of our sages, who said Mx yy"r3 WY KIN 
** He who strives to purify his heart will always be assisted to accom- 
plish it” (Yomah fol. 38) and trusting that the call to the sympathies 
of our co-religionists will not be in vain, I am, Sir, yours, etc. 


17, Bury-street, St. Mary Aze. B. HL. A. 


THE JEWISH PRESS AND JEWISH LITERATURE. 


Tuose who have long watched with interest the gradual progress 
and establishment of the Jewish press, must mark, with no little 
degree of pleasure, the position which the Jewish Chronicle has 
assumed—one, perhaps, unprecedented in the history of public 
journals, one that we should not lightly value or be slow to recog- 
nise; let us, therefore, ‘‘ give honour where honour is due.” 
When we see an individual, an institution or society, laying the 
_ foundation for the advancement of some great and good object, 
we are not slow to award our admiration and praise—it may be, 
our support. When, therefore, we find that the organ of the 
Jewish press has taken a decided step for the purpose of promoting 


the encouragement of Jewish literature, we are fairly bound to 
acknowledge that to the Chronicle is due the first important move- 
ment in a cause which has been long neglected, and which, but 
for its energetic and determined efforts, might still have long lain 
buried beneath the pressure of apathy and indifference. 

That the light of Jewish genius in this country has long been 
overclouded few will deny; but what has been done to dispel the 
darkness, and call forth gleams of sunshine? Where have been 
the fostering hands ready to cherish and support the early blos- 
soms of literary labours? Let those say who have courageously, 
though vainly, tried to overcome the difficulties that beset them; 


who, conscious of talent, have appealed to public patronage; who, | 


though first failing of success (not through want.of merit), have 
repeated their efforts, with, alas! the same result. 

But now there is promise of a fairer prospect. The organ of 
public opinion, the advocate of Jewish interests, the Chronicle, 
has set a noble example, and, determined to give a direct impulse 
and create a stimulus for literary exertion, by announcing prizes to 
be awarded to the successful composers of certain essays, who ma 
thus reap both a “ golden reward,” and what is of still higher 
value, pave the way to future fame. 

This step on the part of the Jewish Chronicle has already called 
forth from several quarters expressions of admiration and grati- 
tude, and the desire to co-operate in a good cause; nor can we 
fail to notice that the Sussex Hall Literary Institution, influenced 
sheceme by so good an example, purposes setting apart a fund 
expressly for awarding sums for prize essays. This is as it 
should be; good engenders good. May that bright era be dawn- 
ing when genius and learning shall flourish amongst us. 

Torquay, 2nd June, 1850 (5610.) R. H. A. 


SEPHARDIM ORPHAN SCHOOL. 


Mr. S. Morats addressed his pupils of the above school on Satur- 
day St’) “B, and took for his text, 


Have we not a common Father? Have we notacommon God? Why 
should we deal treacherously towards each other, thus defiling the covenant 
of our fathers ? (Malachi iii.) 

Addressing his pupils with these memorable words of the pro- 
phet Malachi, he dwelt at length on the pure morality which the 
recommend, and said, that unless charity—which is love for a 
mankind—is the rule of our actions, we betray the mission 
assigned to us by the Deity. That this mission is, to lend a 
strong hand towards the progress of humanity, towards arp hy 
the pains under which our brethren, the offspring of Adam, 
labour. That every tear we wipe from a weeping eye, every soul 
we snatch from vice, every mind we feed with knowledge, brings 
us a step nearer the throne of that Being who is all charity; that 
charity is a reflection of the boundless goodness of God within the 
heart of man; that the noble feeling of charity does not barely 
consist in the alms thrown to the beggar, but that it is of a nature 
more sublime; that charity is that exquisite sentiment which 
fills our eyes with tears at the sight of misery. which supplies us 
with a consoling word for the helpless, and which makes us eager 
in becoming the props of the forlorn; and in order to exemplify 
his discourse with a narrative in which charity stands prominent, 
he selected the story of Ruth. 

The lecturer expatiated on the moral incidents with which that 
book is replete. The self-denial of the illustrious proselyte, the 
charitable demeanour of Boaz, and the gratitude of the aged 
Naomi, formed the body of his lecture. Nor did he omit ex- 
pounding to his pupils that (as we learn from the character of 
Boaz) the charity which most ennobles man is that which rejoices 
the donor without shaming the recipient—unostentatious charity. 

The lecturer concluded by exhorting his young scholars to look 
upon themselves as members of that large family which consti- 
tutes mankind, towards whose amelioration they must zealously 
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and unremittingly work ; to love all men, and revere, after God, 
those who devote both mind and hand to improve the condition 
of their brethren; to set them as a pattern, and imitate their 
deeds as far as the faculties with which they are endowed permit 
them; to have charity in its most unrestricted sense entwined 
round their virgin souls, and to Jet it be the purport of all their 
doings on earth. He thus concluded an able discourse: ‘‘ Then 
you will thrive like the palm-trees, and the cedar of Lebanon ; 
then the blessing of all shall rest on you; then you will experience 
that unalterable tranquillity awarded to the performance of the 
eminent virtue of charity.”’ 


TO THE VESTRYMEN OF THE GREAT SYNAGOGUE. 
Gentlemen,—You are about to be called together to give your 


sanction to a new system of medical relief to the poor. Urged ° 


by the reiterated complaints of the poor, and the justly-excited 
indignation of the community, the committee have held numerous 
meetings on the subject, and at your next meeting will lay before 
vou the result of their labours. The new system propounded by 
them, after much cogitation, is as follows :— 

To appoint another medical man, vice Dr. Van Oven, resigned 
(a diminished salary will be recommended). 

To nominate Dr. Van Oven consulting physician to the poor 
(at £ per annum). 

All the errors of the old system would, by the adoption of this 
plan, be perpetuated, under aggravated circumstances. 

The office is not sufficiently remunerative to enable any man to 
attend to it exclusively. No one man can possibly attend all the 
poor of the Great Synagogue without greatly neglecting his 
private practice: this, of course, he will not do; and consequently 
the poor will be attended in a great measure (as at present) by 
deputy, or not at all. The illness of the medical man would 
hand over the poor to the tender mercies of an assistant, and the 
doctor’s death would at once stop the whole machinery during a 
perhaps protracted period. 

All these evils might be easily and simply avoided, and many 
advantages gained, by dividing the remuneration hitherto given 
into two equal portions, to be given to two medical men, residing 
within a reasonable distance of the synagogue. Each of these 
persons would be enabled to attend properly half the poor, with- 
out neglecting his private practice; they would accommodate one 
another in the event of sickness or temporary absence ; and would 
be a mutual support in cases of difficulty. The poor would also, 
of course, be attended with much less delay, as the medical men 
would be simultaneously acting in different quarters. 

The part of the proposed plan relating to the appointment of a 
consulting physician is objectionable, because the office is unne- 
cessary, and would therefore be a sinecure. It has also very much 
the aspect of what is vulgarly called a ‘‘ job”—a place made for a 
man. ‘There are other reasons that would render it as ridiculous 
to appoint Dr. Van Oven to such an office, as it would be inju- 
dicious in him to accept it. 

Gentlemen of the Vestry, ponder on these points, and do not 
be juggled into voting measures that would render you ridiculous 
to the whole community. ScRUTATOR. 

June 5th, 1850. 


[Though we do not agree in toto with “ Scrutator,” yet as the 
question is open to discussion in our columns, and the writer hav- 


ing authenticated it privately, we felt bound to insert it—Ep. 
Jew. Chron. | 


— 


Betrer Late THAN NEver.—We rejoice to see, by an ad- 
vertisement in our journal this day, that the magnificent Hebrew 
library in the Beth Hamedrash is to be thrown open to the public. 
This is a step in the right direction, and we hope that gradually 

_ the hours of admission may be increased to five, instead of three, 
as in the reading-room at the British Museum. 


Tue Prize Essays.—The following sums have been sub- 
scribed for the purpose of augmenting the amount to be awarded 
to the successful competitors: —Philo-Judaeus, 10s. Mr. David 
Hesse (Manchester), 10s. Rev, A. L. Green (Bristol), 2s. 6d, 
Mr. John Phillips, ls. E. M.™M., ls. A Poor Man, Is. Mr, 
Barnett Meyers, 10s. 6d. Mr. I. L. Miers, 5s. Mr. Lewis 
Davis (Woolwich), 3s. 6d. Dr. S. M. Schiller-Szinessy, 1s, 
Mr. Bethel Jacobs (Hull), 10s. A Lady, per ditto, 10s. Mr, 
Sampson Samuel, 5s. L. P., 2s. 6d. Mr. John Wertheimer, 5s, 
Mr. Michael Meyers, 10s. 6d. A Friend to Literature, 10s, 
A Friend (Birmingham), 1/.— Dover List, per the Rev. R. I, 
Cohen: Mr. Moses, Is.; Miss Moses, ls.; Mr. Nathan, ls.; Mr, 
Barnard, ls.; Mrs. Barnard, ls.; Mr. Aaron, Ils.; Mrs. Aaron, 
ls.; Mr. Simons, Is.; Mr. Jacobs, Is.; Mr. Griinwald, Is.; 
Mrs. Griinwald, ls.; Mrs. Barras, ls.; Mrs. D. Jonas, Is; A 
Friend, ls; Rev. R. I. Cohen, Is.; Mrs. Cohen, ls.; Miss B. 
Cohen, Is. ; Pupils of Mr. Cohen, 4s.— Bristor, per Rev. A, 
L. Green: Mr. D. Hyam, 5s.; Mr. A. Mosely, 5s. 

The following gentlemen have kindly consented to receive sub- 
scriptions from the friends of Hebrew literature in the provinces ; 
viz.. Mr. David Hesse, Manchester; Mr. Bethel Jacobs, Hull; 
Rev. A. L. Green, Bristol; Rev. R. I. Cohen, Dover. 


Jewish Huncartan Orricers’ Retier Fuxp.—Per Dr. 
Schiller: the Rev. Dr. Adler, £2. Per M.H. Bresslau: Rev. 
Herman Hilzel, 5s. Per Abraham Bauer, Esq.: P. M., 2s. 6d.; 
I. D., 2s. 6d.; A. B., 6s. 4d. Mr. Guggenheim, an Hungarian, 
has kindly lithographed the appeal, and sent us 200 copies for 
distribution. 

We are glad to perceive that the appeal in behalf of our patriotic 
co-religionists is posted at the doors of the Hambro’ Synagogue. 
We trust that other synagogues will follow the example, and that 
the influential men in our community will exert themselves in 


behalf of these gallant officers, who are desirous of emigrating to 
South Australia. 


Tue Meat Tax.—The following statement of cattle slain, and 
revenue of the MD’Nv, for the first six months of the year 5610, 
comprising twenty-five weeks, was read at the meeting of the 
board on Tuesday, the 28th ult.:—Oxen, 3,227; sheep, 8,707; 
calves, 748. Rumps and legs purged: rumps, 283; legs, 1,017. 
Tax received, £717 5s. 7d.; ordinary expenses, £449 3s. 6d.; 
extra expenses, £95 l6s.; nett, including dividend on funded 
property, £212 I4s. 3d.; share to each synagogue, £53 3s. 7d. ; 
showing but a trifling variation to the corresponding six months 
of 5609, and the latter six months of the same year. The matso 
tax amounted to about £800. 


Sisters’ CHARITABLE AND Bent- 
VOLENT Society.—From the first report of the above society, 
recently published, it appears that there is cause for congratulating 
the members on the success which has hitherto attended their 
labours, considering the smallness of the weekly contributions in 
so circumscribed a community. The report states that— 


They have been considerably assisted by occasional offerings in the 
New Congregational Synagogue, and take the liberty of recommending 
to the new committee to endeavour to obtain a similar assistance ia 
the Old Congregational Synagogue. The committee are desirous to 
state, that they have in no case (where their assistance was granted) 
to regret it; but on the contrary, those poor who received from this 
charity were deserving objects, testifying their gratitude and thankful- 
ness, Although they were all very poor people, your committee 
noticed considerable cleanliness, good moral conduct, and propriety of 


behaviour amongst then. 

We hope that the appeal of [the committee for an increase of 
the funds, in order to extend the usefulness and sphere of the 
society, may meet with ample responses. 


_ New Orveans.—The congregation Shaary Chasid, of this 
city, are earnestly at work in deliberating on plans, specifications, 
e.c., for the immediate erection of a new synagogue. The com- 


: mittee are men of active business habits, and certain of proceed- 
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ing energetically with their undertaking. Their respected minister, 
the Rev. J. K. Gutheim, preaches, much to the edification of the 
congregation, twice a month, in German and English, and is con- 
stantly attracting the esteem and love of his flock by his frank 
and kind manners.—Asmonean. 


Dr. Wist.—It appears, from the Asmonean, that Dr. Wise, 
late minister of Albany, and now of Charleston, contemplates some 
reform measures in the ritual, to which many of the American 
Jews are opposed. A letter to the above journal, setting forth 
the learned doctor’s views, thus concludes :— 


Shad 


The following is an English version :— 
My friends praise me, 
My enemies curse me, 
Neither is of any avail; 
These are mistaken in their praise, 


Those are presumptuous in their reproach, 
The Lord shall judge between them. 


Metsourne, Port correspondent* informs us, 
that his brother, in the above colony, having attained his thir- 
teenth year, underwent the ceremony of confirmation, which has 
been introduced in that synagogue. The SD 13, previous to 


his reading the portion of the Pentateuch, has to answer the fol- 
lowing questious :-— 


Q. What are you, my boy ?—A. I am an Israelite. 

@. Why are you here ?—A. To be questioned on the principles of 
our religion, this being the day of my Bar Mitzva. 

Q. What do you understand by our religion?—A_ By our religion 
I understand belief in the one God, obedience to this his law, which I 
have this day bound myself to obey, and in the resurrection of the 
dead. 

Q. What is meant by the term Israelite?—A. An Israelite isa 
descendant from the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the latter 
of whom received from God the name of Israel. 


Q. Besides being descended from this holy man, what further is 
requisite to merit the name of a true Israelite ?—A. To observe the 
law which God has given us, and to fulfil all the duties which this law 
imposes. 

Q. Whatdo you understand by the term Bar Mitzva?—A. By the 
term Bar Mitzva, I understand that from this day 1 myself become 
responsible to my Maker for my future conduct in life. 

Q. Who is God ?—A. God is the Creator of heaven and earth ; 
God is Sovereign Ruler of all things ; God always has been, and will 
ever be ; God is everywhere, the universe is full of his glory; he sees 
all and knows all, even to our most secret thoughts. 

Q. To what end has God created us ?—A. That we may know and 
adore him, and fulfil all the duties prescribed by his laws, to the end 
that our souls after death may enjoy eternal felicity. 

@. Into how many parts are the duties divided ?—A. Three: Ist, 
the duty of man towards God; 2nd, his duty towards his neighbour ; 
and, 3rd, towards himself. 

@. What do you understand by the law of God ?—A. All the pre- 
—_ —— in this faithful copy of the Bible, or Sepher Torath 

osheh. 

Q. What is the Bible ?—A. That collection of writings transmitted 
to us by our ancestors, and received by the hands of Moses from God, 
in which alone are the belief and hope of the Israelite. 

Q. How have we received this law of God ?—A. Our ancestors 
_ were slaves in God miraculously delivered them by the hand 
of Moses his faithful servant, and gave through this great prophet all 
the precepts contained in the Divine law. 


* Mr. Edward Isaacs, Commercial-road. 


Q. How is that portion of the law distinguished which God gave on 
Mount Sinai in the presence of all Israel ?—A. It is called the Deca- 
logue, or Ten Commandments. 


Q. Repeat the Ten Commandments.—(Here follow the Ten Com- 
mand ments.) 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I beg to submit to your learned Hebrew correspondents 
the following enigma ; i.e., how to compose a verse from a verse, 
so as to form an acrostic, from the annexed :— 


1S) way Sy pan mtn pay 


The word x5 must remain in both verses. 


I am, Sir, yours most respectfuliy, 
Tlammersmith, April 19th, 5610. N. H. S. 


Tue Extent or tue Unitrep Srates.—It has been com- 
puted that the United States have a frontier line of 10,750 miles, 
a sea-coast of 5,130 miles, and a lake-coast of 1,160 miles. One 
of its rivers is twice as long as the Danube, the largest river in 


Europe. The Ohio is 600 miles longer than the Rhine, and the . 


noble Hudson has a navigation in the “ Empire State” 120 miles 
longer than the Thames, Within Louisiana are bayous and 
creeks almost unknown, that would shame by comparison the 
Tiber or Seine. The state of Virginia alone is one-third larger 
than England. The state of Ohio contains 3000 square miles 
more than Scotland. The harbour of New York receives the 
vessels that navigate rivers, canals, and lakes, to the extent of 
3,000 miles, equal to the distance from America to Europe. From 
the capital of Maine to the * Crescent City” is 200 miles further 
than from London to Constantinople, a route that would cross 


England, Belgium, a part of Prussia, Austria, and Turkey.— 
National Intelligence. 


Tue Jews or Banta, S. A.—“* Bahia, F'eb.14,1850. Per- 
ceiving from your notices, that you are desirous of obtaining in- 
formation of our co-religionists from every part of the globe, I 
have penned you a few particulars of our congregation in this 
remote region. We number about fifty Jews, the majority of 
whom are Spaniards and Portuguese from Gibraltar; we have 
alsoa Rabbi (Raphael Alcaim),a learned and pious man. Public 
prayers are said on the usual occasions in the house of Mr. Isaac 
Amzale, who is extremely religious; being highly orthodox, he 
has a small synagogue neatly fitted up in his dwelling; and he is 
much beloved, being of long standing here, and of great influence 
and respectability. There is no bigotry here, although most of 
the Jews abstain from business and close their establishments on 


the Sabbath; they are all highly esteemed and respected by the 
Brazilians.—J'rom the Asmonean. 


A quarrel is like a rush of water which presses forth out of a 


cleft; the more the cleft widens, the stronger the rush of water 
grows. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
¢2” Correspondents are respectfully informed that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless pricefe/y authenticated. 


—— 


Wanted, 


Respectable Young Man, as an Assistant, also a Youth, as an Appren- 


tice, at L. Ahlborn and Co.’s Haberdashery, Toy, and Fancy Establish- 
ment, Liverpool. 


N a Jewellery and Fancy Warehouse, in the Country, a Young Man who 


has some knowledge of the Business. Apply at the Jewish Chionicle 
Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


Strong, Active, and Healthy Youth, aged 16 years, of the Hebrew per- 

suasion, is desirous of Apprenticing himself to, or of obtaining a Situa- 
tion in, some General Trade, either in Town or Country; to live in the 
house. Apply to Mrs, Solomon, 76, St. James’-street, Brighton. 


—~ 
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Hospital, Mile End. 


For the Support of the Aged, and for the Education and Employment of Youth. 
HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid of the Funds of this Institution 
will take place at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on Tuesday, 

the 18th June, 1890. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G., 
PATRON, in the Chair. 


Vice-Patrons. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SOMERSFT, K.G, 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEINSTER, 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BEXLEY. 


— 


President. 
Str ANTHONY De ROTHSCHILD, Barr, 


Vice-Presidents. 


F. H, Esq, P. J. Satomons, Esq. 
Treasurers. 

Aaron Josep, Esq. LAWRENCE Mrers, Esq. 
Stewards. 


E. Alex, Esq. 

F. H. Goldsmid, Esq. | 
F. D. Goldsmid, Esq. | 
J. A. Jones, Esq. 
Aaron Joseph, Esq. i 
Joshua Joseph, Esq. 


By order, 


Lawrence Myers, Esq. 
B. S. Phillips, Esq. 
Sir A. De Rothschild, Bart. 
P. J. Salomons, Esq. 
Reuben Salomons, Esq. 
John Sammell, Esq. 
S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


(Jews College), Smiths’ Buildings, 
Leadenhall Street, 
OTICE is hereby given, that the above Library will be opened for the 
use of persons desirous to read thereat, at the following days and 
hours :— 
On Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, from 11 o’clock, a.M., until 
2 o’clock, P.M. 
On Monday and Thursday, from 2 o’clock, p.m.,. until 5 o'clock, p.m. 
Cards of Admission may be obtained from the Rev. Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, 
the Trustees, or from the Treasurer, J. Henry Moses, Esq., 41, Trinity-square, 
Tower-hiil. MOSES 8S. A. KEYSER, Hon. Sec. 
32, Finsbury-square. 


‘Music. 

ADLLE. HENRIETTE ENGERSCH, from Paris, Professor of the Piano- 
M forte, begs to inform the Public that she gives lessons on that instru 
ment according to the most simple and approved method, on moderate 
terms. Madile. H. will attend the Pupils at their residence, or at her own, 
144, Minories. 

Madile HELENE ENGERSCH (her Sister), Wodsste, from Paris, will be 
happy to instruct in Millinery, and also to execute orders in that branch, on 
moderate terms. Madlle. H. has brought with her the latest fashions from 
Paris. Address, 144, Minories. 


Jewish Boarding Academy for Young 
Ladies. 
4, Lansdowne Villas, New Brompton. 

HE MISSES MILLINGEN, late of St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith, 
beg to inform their Friends, that they receive a limited number of Young 
Ladies (cither as Boarding or Daily Pupils) for lustruction in Pelite Literature, 
Music, Drawing, ete., and trust, by assiduous attention to the Morals, Health, 
and General [Improvement of the Pupils entrusted to them, to merit the patron- 

age of those who may honour them with their confidence. 

Terms for Boarders 

Including Hebrew, English, French, Writing, Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, History, Music (by a Professor), and Plain and-Orna- 
mental Needlework - - 


Per Annum. 


Guineas. 


- 
2 
Extras :— Per Quarter. 
Drawing, Dancing, and Singing (by a Professor) - £1 1 0 each, 


_ There are Vacancies for Two or Three Pupils. 
Further particulars may be obtained of the Misses Millingen, as above, and at 
14, Soho Square. 


Board and Lodging (or Board only). 
ANTED, by a Young Gentieman, who is daily engaged in Business in 

the City, to meet with a respectable Private Family, of the Jewish 
persuasion, where he could find a comfortable home. Address, stating 
terms (which must be moderate) and all other particulars, to Q., care of Mr. 
Powell, Stationer, etc., 27, South-row, New Road, St. Pancras. Indispen- 
sable references will be given and required. 


Motel de l'Europe, Boulogne-Sur-YWer. 


HIS first-rate Establishment, situated on the Quay, opposite the Steam- 
Packet Station, the Customhouse, and near the Railway station, affords 
every accommodation to Travellers. Apartments, with airy bed-rooms, fine 
gardens, warm baths, stabling and lock-up coach-houses, etc., etc. 
The Times paper daily. 
Drawing-rooms, 4 to 6 francs. Tabie d’hote dinners, 3 francs. 
Bed-rooms, 2 francs. Breakfast from 1} to 2 francs. 
Private dinners, 4 francs. Bath complete, 14 franc. 
To TRAVELLERS.—M. Zacuarte (the Consul of Turkey), of the Hotel de 
l'Europe, Customs and Shipping Agent, forwards Goods, Furniture, Lug- 
gage, etc., to and from France, on terms much below the usual scale of charge, 


Notice. 


T having been circulated, that I am about to relinquish and retire from 
Business, and fearing that such report may tend to my prejudice, I take 
the earliest opportunity of contradicting the same, and of stating that I have 
not, nor ever had, the remotest intention of so doing. In returning thanks 
to my Friends and the Public for past favours, I can assure them that all 
orders for Wines and Spirits shall have my best attention. The Coal Busi- 
ness, lately carried on at St. Bridget’s and Anchor Wharf, is removed to 
Union Wharf, Wapping-wall, conducted under the firm of Lazarus, Davis, 
and Co.; and from the increased facilities afforded by the locality, the Best 
Wall’s-end Coals can be delivered at 21s. and 22s. per Ton; Very Best and 
Double Screened, 23s. C,. LAZARUS, 
June Sth, 1850. 45, Mansell-street, Goodman’s Fields. 


ROYAL GRECIAN SALOON. 
First Appearance of Miss Ellen Rowland. 


TR. HENRY ISAACS begs to announce a night of GREAT ATTRAC- 
\ tion on Saturday, the sth of June, 1850; on which occasion will be 
presented Bellini’s favourite Opera, 

LA SOMNAMBULA, 
With additional Band and Chorus. 
Amina - - Miss LLLEN ROWLAND. 
Liza - + Miss A. Crisp. Theresa - - Miss JoHNsé&n. 
Elvino, Mr.Cuarves Horn. Rodolph, Mr.P.Corri. Alessio, Mr. F. Rosson. 


In the course of the Evening, 
Mr. GREGG, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, and 
Mr. HENRY ISAACS, will make their First Appearance here. 
The Entertainments to conclude witha 
LAUGHABLE FARCE, 
In which Mr. F. Rosson will appear. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. S. Brewer, Musicseller, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, and of Mr. Henry Isaacs, 10, Upper Fountain-place, City Road. 


A Novel and Grand Excursion. 

To ROSHERVILLE GARDENS, Gravesend, ete., in aid of the Funds of the 
Widows Pension Society and Widows’ 
Eiome Asylum, 

Will take place on Tuesday, 30th July, 1850, 

Further particulars will be duly announced. 

A. J. VANDERLYN, Hon. Sce. 
105, Houndsditch, 


Be Order, 
Widows’ Home. 
June 4. 


DDistressing Case. 


HE Assistance of the Benevolent is earnestly solicited in behalf of the 
Widow of the late Morprecar Barnetr, Watch Maker. of No. 16, 
Swan-street, Minories, who, in a fit of insanity, brought on by distressed cir- 
cumstances, in his 74th year, committed suicide, leaving his distressed Widow 
(aged 65 years and infirm) and family, in abject poverty. Donations will be 
thankfully received by the following gentlemen: — 
Messrs. Sitverstone, BAumM, and Co., 58, Lombard-street ; 
Mr. Sotomon, 5, Houndsditch ; 
Mr. L. Jameson, 55, Mansell-street, Goodman’s Fields; and 
Mr. JAmMes Dean, Swan Tavern, Mansell-street, Goodman’s Fields. 


GENTLEMAN, filling a respectable situation, is desirous to find Employ- 

ment during four or five hours of the day, in Writing, Keeping Accounts, 
ete, (Saturdays and Holidays excepted), Address (pre-paid) to J, S., 26, 
Bury-street, St. Mary Axe. - 


YOUNG LADY of the Jewish persuasion, who has been used to 
Tuition, wishes for an Engagement as Nursery Governess, or Needie- 


woman and Companion. Address, A. B., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, 
Houndsditch. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, Londorm 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Cireus Place, London Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 

| Friday, June 7, 1550. 


24, Houndsditch, in the City of London, 
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